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MANAGEMENT  SUMMARY 


A  Phase  I  Archaeological  Survey  was  conducted  in  the  area  of  a 
proposed  parking  lot  adjoining  the  property  of  the  Buffington- 
Whitehurst  House  in  the  City  of  Virginia  Beach.  The  work  included 
background  historical  research  and  a  field  survey  consisting  of 
systematic  shovel-testing.  A  large  scatter  of  early  to  late 
twentieth-century  refuse  was  found  across  the  surface  of  the 
area.  However,  no  subsurface  deposits  or  features  related  to 
eighteenth-  or  nineteenth-century  use  of  the  property  were 
identified.  Because  the  twentieth-century  refuse  scatter  is  not 
considered  to  be  archaeologically  significant,  no  further 
archaeological  work  in  this  area  is  recommended. 
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Introduction 

On  December  9,  1987  Virginia  Archaeological  Services,  Inc. 
(VASI)  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  City  of  Virginia  Beach 
to  perform  a  Phase  I  Archaeological  Survey  of  a  proposed  parking 
lot  adjoining  the  property  of  the  Buf f i ngton-Whi tehurst  House. 
The  investigation  was  primarily  intended  to  assess  whether 
significant  archaeological  remains  would  be  disturbed  during 
construction  of  the  parking  area.  The  research  strategy  consisted 
of  conducting  background  historical  research  and  a  field  survey. 
This  report  details  the  findings  of  that  research  accompanied  by 
data  analysis  and  summary  recommendations. 

The  field  survey  was  conducted  on  January  5,  1988  by  VASI 
archaeologists  Robert  R.  Hunter,  Jr.,  James  L.  Knickerbocker, 
Samuel  G.  Margolin,  and  Michael  E.  Warner.  Historical  research 
was  undertaken  by  Martha  W.  McCartney  whose  findings  and  analysis 
are  presented  as  part  of  this  overview. 

Description  of  the  Project  Area 

Located  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  City  of  Virginia  Beach 
adjacent  to  the  late  eighteenth-century,  historic  Buffington- 
Whitehurst  house,  the  project  area  comprises  a  1.4  acre  tract 
which  has  been  earmarked  for  the  construction  of  a  parking  lot  to 
service  the  city^s  municipal  center  (Figure  1).  The  study  area 
is  located  near  the  i_ntersect ion  of  Princess  Anne  and  North 
,j;raxi4i  ng  Roads  ^approximately  1/4  mile  west  of  the  Buffington- 
Whitehurst  house.  A  twentieth-century  house  stands  adjacent  to 
the  proposed  parking  area  on  the  northeast  side. 

The  topography  of  the  area  is  relatively  flat,  partially  as  a 
result  of  a  drainage  pipe  having  been  installed  in  a  stream  bed 
which  was  subsequently  filled.  This  stream  drains  to  nearby  West 
Neck  Creek  which  has  been  channelized.  The  creek  flows  into  North 
Landing  River  and  ultimately  into  Back  Bay.  The  vegetation  in  the 
area  consists  of  a  small  portion  of  a  grassy  lawn  adjacent  to  a 
much  larger  area  of  secondary  deciduous  forest  growth.  The  area 
previously  disturbed  by  the  drainage  pipe  placement  is  densely 
vegetated  with  small  saplings  and  vines.  The  soils  in  the  area 
are  sandy  loams. 

Background  and  Resource  Potential  of  the  Study  Area 

A  brief  overview  of  the  area's  history  and  prehistory  is 
presented  in  this  section  as  the  initial  framework  for  identifying 
the  potential  for  archaeological  resources  occurring  within  the 
project  area. 
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PREHISTORIC  RESOURCES 

The  prehistory  of  Virginia  is  traditionally  organized 
chronologically  into  three  major  time  periods  based  on  diagnostic 
artifact  types  and  somewhat  arbitrary  designations  of  past 
lifeways  and  cultural  adaptations.  Very  little  information 
concerning  prehistoric  resources  within  the  project  area  has  been 
generated  to  date.  Much  of  the  research  conducted  in  the  Virginia 
Beach  area  has  focused  on  the  large  Woodland  settlements  along  the 
major  waterways  (Green  1978;  Egloff  and  Turner  1984).  The 
following  discussion  presents  a  chronology  of  the  prehistory  of 
the  larger  region. 

Paleo-Indian  Period  (before  8000  B.C.) 


People  have  inhabited  Eastern  North  America  for  at  least 
12,000  years  and  possibly  much  longer.  Though  very  little  is 
known  about  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  area  (generally 
referred  to  as  Paleo-Indians)  they  have  been  characterized  as  a 
mobile  population  of  hunting  bands  exploiting  large  game  animals 
over  a  wide  territory.  Although  their  subsistence  strategy 
appears  to  have  emphasized  hunting,  a  wide  variety  of  food 
resources  was  undoubtedly  sought  by  these  people. 

The  distinctive  lifeways  of  the  Paleo-Indian  groups  seem  to 
have  been  the  result  of  cultural  adaptations  to  the  volatile 
Pleistocene  and  post-Pleistocene  environments.  The  traditional 
material  diagnostic  traits  for  this  period  are  fluted  projectile 
points  associated  with  specialized  tool  kits  crafted  from 
relatively  scarce  cherts  and  jaspers.  Fluted  points  from  this 
period  have  been  discovered  throughout  North  America. 

The  Paleo-Indian  Period  is  represented  in  the  Virginia  Beach 
area  by  the  discovery  of  a  least  nine  isolated  projectile  points 
(McCary  1983).  In  general,  remains  of  this  period  are  scarce 
throughout  the  entire  Outer  Coastal  Plain.  Most  of  our  knowledge 
about  these  cultures  comes  from  well  outside  the  study  area. 
Locational  models  derived  from  the  Dismal  Swamp  area  (Rappleye  and 
Gardner  1979)  and  Delaware  (Custer  1984)  may  serve  as  a  beginning 
framework  for  the  explanation  of  local  manifestations.  In  both 
cases  the  technology  of  the  period  seems  to  have  focused  on  the 
exploitation  of  high-quality  lithic  material  which  had  the  effect 
of  limiting  territorial  ranges.  The  few  sites  discovered  away 
from  such  lithic  sources  tend  to  appear  in  areas  where  large  game 
was  most  prevalent  (Gardner  1980).  Due  to  the  absence  of  high 
quality  lithic  resources  in  or  near  the  current  study  area,  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  any  evidence  of  Paleo-Indian  culture  can  be 
found  within  the  project  area. 

Archaic  Period  (8000  B.C.  -  1200  B.C.) 


The  Archaic  Period  is  characterized  by  a  more  generalized 
subsistence  strategy  based  on  the  seasonal  availability  of 
resources.    These   new   adaptations   are   linked   to   the   warming 
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Holocene  environment  and  consequent  fluorescence  of  new  biotic 
communities.  The  Archaic  economy  was  based  on  generalized  hunting 
and  gathering  as  well  as  the  exploitation  of  small  and  large  game, 
aquatic  resources  (including  both  shellfish  and  fish),  and  a 
variety  of  nuts,  berries,  roots,  and  other  foodstuffs.  A  shift 
occurred  in  favor  of  the  use  of  quartz  and  quartzite  for  lithic 
tool  manufacture  with  a  decreasing  dependence  upon  chert  and 
jasper  materials. 

The  Archaic  Period  traditionally  has  been  differentiated  into 
a  tripartite  scheme  of  sub-periods:  Early,  Middle,  and  Late. 
These  sub-periods  are  distinguished  by  diagnostic  stone  tool  types 
thought  to  correspond  to  shifts  in  subsistence  and  settlement 
patterns.  The  Archaic  Period,  distinguished  by  a  great  variety  of 
stone  projectile  points  that  mark  numerous  cultural  sequences,  is 
fairly  well  represented  on  the  Virginia  Coastal  Plain. 

Locational  models  for  Archaic  Period  sites  within  the  area 
are  very  general  due  to  the  paucity  of  existing  data.  Large  base 
camps  appear  to  have  been  located  exclusively  along  the  large 
rivers,  with  numerous  smaller  resource  procurement  camps  occurring 
throughout  the  uplands.  Archaic  sites  may  also  occur  on  well- 
drained  knolls  and  hilltops  with  water  sources  nearby.  Since  the 
topography  of  the  study  area  does  not  conform  to  these  conditions, 
the  probability  of  finding  remains  of  the  Archaic  Period,  and 
particularly  those  associated  with  the  later  phase  of  this  time 
period,  is  poor. 

Woodland  Period  (1200  B.C.  to  A.D.  1607) 


The  transition  from  a  seasonal  hunting  and  gathering  economy 
to  a  more  sedentary  horticultural  economy,  combined  with  the  use 
of  fired  clay  vessels,  characterizes  the  beginning  of  the  Woodland 
Period.  This  period,  traditionally  divided  into  Early,  Middle, 
Late,  and  Protohistor ic  sub-periods,  is  represented  throughout  the 
Virginia  Coastal  Plain.  Many  excellent  sites  from  this  period 
have  been  scientifically  investigated  in  Virginia,  although  for 
the  most  part  the  focus  has  been  on  large  base  camps  and  villages 
located  on  the  major  rivers  (Egloff  and  Turner  1984).  The  Late 
Woodland  and  Protohistor ic  Periods  have  received  the  greatest 
attention  from  scholars  in  Tidewater,  primarily  due  to  the  good 
ethnohistor ic  data  available  and  the  importance  of  the  role  that 
the  Powhatan  Chiefdom  played  in  the  lives  of  the  early  English 
settlers.  Turner  (1976),  Binford  (1964),  and  Smith  (1971)  have 
studied  the  development  of  Late  Woodland  social  and  political 
systems,  establishing  an  excellent  research  base  for  regional 
studies. 

In  general,  the  Woodland  period  is  characterized  by  a  gradual 
shift  in  economic  strategies  towards  an  increasing  focus  on  plant 
foods  leading  to  the  predominance  of  agriculture  by  Late  Woodland 
times.    Ceramics   are   the  most  useful  diagnostic  artifacts  of  the 
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period.  Differences  in  manufacturing  techniques,  tempering 
materials,  clays,  and  stylistic  attributes  have  allowed 
archaeologists  to  distinguish  the  presence  of  many  cultural 
traditions.  More  is  known  about  Woodland  site  types  than  about 
sites  of  the  preceding  periods.  The  majority  of  these  sites  are 
located  within  an  estuarine  or  riverine  setting  and  range  from 
villages  and  hamlets  to  small  seasonal  camps  and  resource 
procurement  stations.  Many  of  the  larger  sites  were  occupied  for 
relatively  long  periods  of  time.  Due  to  changes  in  subsistence 
economies  and  technologies  as  well  as  some  preservation  factors, 
sites  of  this  period  often  leave  tangible  archaeological  evidence 
such  as  post  holes,  cooking  and  trash  pits,  hearths,  and  burials. 
Unfortunately,  however,  most  Woodland  sites  in  the  Coastal  Plain 
have  been  subjected  to  repeated  plowing  which  tends  to  destroy 
subsurface  features. 

The  small  terrace  setting  encompassed  by  the  project  area  may 
have  been  suitable  for  a  small,  resource  procurement  camp.  Such 
sites  frequently  appear  along  the  smaller  streams  well  into  the 
interior  portions  of  the  Coastal  Plain.  Because  of  the  relatively 
poor  drainage  of  the  project  area  the  probability  for  discovering 
evidence  of   Woodland  period  occupation  is  moderate  to  low. 

HISTORIC  PERIOD  RESOURCES 

Research  Strategy 

Archival  research  undertaken  in  support  of  archaeological 
investigations  of  the  project  area  consisted  of  examining  several 
collections  of  historical  maps  and  conducting  a  preliminary  review 
of  published  and  unpublished  resource  documents.  Cartographic 
works  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  National  Archives,  the 
Virginia  State  Library,  the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  the 
Virginia  Division  of  Historic  Landmarks  and  the  Colonial 
Williamsburg  Foundation  Research  Archives  were  examined.  Maps 
reproduced  in  secondary  sources  such  as  The  Official  Atlas  of  the 
Civil  War  and  the  American  Campaigns  of  Rochambeau's  Army  were 
also  utilized. 

When  a  historic  road  was  found  to  pass  through  or  near  the 
study  area  efforts  were  made  to  pinpoint  its  course  with 
precision.  Where  map  sensitivity  permitted  the  projection  of 
historic  sites  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  presence  of  such 
features,  potentially  identifiable  as  cultural  deposits,  was 
noted.  Subsequent  to  conducting  map  reviews,  descriptive  data  from 
relevant  cartographic  works  were  arranged  in  chronological 
sequence  so  that  patterns  of  local  and  regional  road  development 
could  be  discerned.  This  analysis  was  facilitated  by  the  use  of  a 
computer. 
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Secondary  source  works  examined  consisted  of  local  and 
regional  histories,  including  Florence  K.  Turner's  recent  work  on 
the  history  of  Princess  Anne  County,  the  VRCA  report  on  the 
excavations  at  Newtown,  and  a  Phase  I  report  of  archival  research 
on  proposed  improvements  to  Route  165.  Reliable  secondary 
resource  data  pertaining  to  the  study  area  were  scarce.  Turner's 
work  was  found  to  have  been  prepared  without  the  benefit  of 
internal  references.  The  availability  of  local  courthouse  records 
that  might  be  used  in  future  archival  and  archaeological  studies 
was  noted. 

Data  Limitations 

Most  of  the  available  maps  that  include  Princess  Anne  County, 
particularly  those  of  early  date,  are  schematic  representations. 
Although  they  typically  contain  little  topographic  detail,  they 
disclose  the  general  courses  followed  by  many  of  the  area's  early 
roads.  Of  critical  importance  was  the  placement  of  a  road  which 
by  the  eighteenth  century  extended  from  Kempsville  toward  North 
Landing,  and  an  east-west  road  that  ran  toward  Doges  Bridge.  This 
latter  road,  the  forerunner  of  Princess  Anne  Road,  passed  by  the 
project  area  during  the  1780s. 

The  analysis  of  the  region's  historic  resources  and 
transportation  routes  was  facilitated  greatly  by  the  careful  work 
of  military  cartographers  and  topographic  engineers  who  mapped  the 
seacoast  of  eastern  Virginia  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries.  But  most  of  these  individuals  devoted  relatively  little 
(if  any)  attention  to  inland  topographic  features  and  the  'built' 
environment,  with  the  exception  of  an  anonymous  British  Army 
cartographer  who  made  a  map  of  Princess  Anne  County  in  1781. 
Therefore,  relating  historic  maps  and  roadways  to  the  modern 
terrain  and  transportation  corridors  was  difficult.  This  work  was 
complicated  further  by  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  modern  development  in  the  city  of  Virginia  Beach  and 
many  old  roadbeds  have  been  partially  realigned,  replaced  by  more 
direct  routes,  or  eliminated  altogether.  Mid  to  late 
nineteenth-century  topographic  maps,  which  are  highly  sensitive, 
exist  for  part  of  Princess  Anne  County,  but  the  area  they  depict 
lies  about  a  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  study  area. 

A  1903  soils  map,  however,  proved  to  be  particularly  valuable 
in  tracing  the  track  of  the  region's  old  roads  for  it  served  as  a 
bridge  between  earlier  and  later  renderings.  The  data  it  contains 
made  it  possible  to  relate  the  modern  road  network  to  the  somewhat 
schematic  works  of  earlier  generations  of  cartographers.  Through 
this  means,  many  of  the  county's  historic  roadways  were 
identified,  including  those  which  lie  in  close  proximity  to  the 
study  area.  Even  so,  none  of  these  maps  was  found  to  disclose 
specific  sites  within  the  study  area  at  which  development  had 
occurred.    Within   the   context   of  this  report,  historic  roadways 
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that  pass  through  or  close  to  the  study  area  are  cross-referenced 
with  both  their  traditional  and  modern  names  as  part  of  the  state 
highway  system. 

Virginia  Beach's  local  court  records  and  those  of  its 
antecedents  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  thereby 
enhancing  the  area's  potential  for  coordinated  archaeological  and 
historical  research.  Local  plats  and  surveyors  records  of  early 
date  are,  however,  very  limited. 

Historic  Background  of  the  Project  Environs 

The  land  encompassed  by  the  City  of  Virginia  Beach  previously 
has  been  included  within  several  jurisdictions.  Therefore,  in 
tracing  the  history  of  the  study  area,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
documents  relating  to  the  City's  antecedents.  Commencing  in  1634, 
the  land  on  the  both  sides  of  the  James  River  at  Hampton  Roads  was 
within  the  bounds  of  a  shire  known  as  Elizabeth  City.  In  1536, 
its  territory  was  divided,  at  which  time  the  land  on  the  north 
side  of  the  James  retained  the  name  Elizabeth  City  and  that  on  the 
south  side  was  designated  Norfolk  County.  A  year  later,  in  1637, 
Norfolk  County  was  subdivided.  Its  easternmost  portion,  bordering 
the  seacoast  and  the  lower  James  River,  was  designated  Lower 
Norfolk  County;  the  westerly  (or  upstream)  portion  of  old  Norfolk 
County  became  known  as  Upper  Norfolk  County  (Nugent  1969-1979:1: 
xxxiv-xxxv;  Virginia  State  Library  1965:12). 

In  1691,  as  Lower  Norfolk  County's  population  increased,  it 
was  subdivided  into  two  smaller  governmental  units.  The  eastern 
portion,  which  extended  from  Cape  Henry,  southward  along  the 
seacoast  to  the  North  Carolina  line,  and  then  westward  to  the 
North  River,  became  known  as  Princess  Anne  County,  named  for  the 
daughter  of  King  James  II.  The  seat  of  Princess  Anne  County's 
court  was  moved  four  times  between  1691  and  1824.  Its  court  first 
convened  at  Lynnhaven,  but  by  1751,  the  seat  of  county  government 
was  shifted  to  Newtown.  In  1778,  the  county  court  moved  to  Kemps 
Landing  or  Kempsville.  By  1824,  however,  the  county  court  was 
shifted  further  inland,  this  time  to  a  site  that  became  known  as 
Princess  Anne,  a  name  the  area  still  bears.  In  1963,  Princess 
Anne  County  became  extinct  when  the  city  of  Virginia  Beach 
expanded  its  bounds  and  engulfed  the  entire  county  (Virginia  State 
Library  1965:12,24,26;  Works  Progress  Administration  1941:471- 
472;Turner  1984:101-115). 

Early  historical  documents  such  as  Virginia  Land  Office 
records,  maps  and  the  papers  generated  by  governmental  bodies 
reveal  that  the  region's  first  European  settlement  occurred  along 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  other  navigable  streams  (Turner  1984:101- 
115).  The  interior  of  Princess  Anne  County  developed  slowly  but 
steadily.  The  movement  of  the  Princess  Anne  courthouse  four 
separate  times  occurred  in  response  to  changes  in  the 
concentration  of  the  county's  population. 
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Cartographic  works  rendered  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War 
shed  little,  if  any,  light  on  how  Princess  Anne  County's  interior 
developed.  The  more  detailed  maps  show  structural  features  along 
the  shores  of  navigable  waterways  but  fail  to  document  other  sites 
at  which  settlement  occurred.  For  example,  Augustine  Herrmann 
(1673)  and  John  Thorton  and  Robert  Morden  (1698)  indicated  that 
planters  had  built  homes  along  major  streams  and  their 
tributaries,  but  these  cartographers  failed  to  depict  inland 
development  that  patent  records  reveal  already  had  occurred (Nugent 
1969-1979:1:328).  When  John  Henry  (1770),  Joshua  Fry  and  Peter 
Jefferson  (1755)  and  others  prepared  maps  of  Virginia  they,  too, 
omitted  all  indications  of  the  extent  to  which  the  interior  lands 
had  been  settled. 

The  onset  of  the  American  Revolution  and  Princess  Anne's 
strategic  location  adjacent  to  Hampton  Roads  led  to  the  mapping  of 
the  county  by  military  cartographers  with  varying  degrees  of 
detail.  One  anonymous  cartographer  (1781)  who  drew  "A  Plan  of  the 
entrance  of  Chesapeake  Bay  with  James  and  York  Rivers,"  showing 
the  French  fleet  anchored  off  the  shore  of  Cape  Henry,  identified 
the  towns  of  Norfolk,  Newtown,  Portsmouth,  and  major  communities 
across  the  James.  He  indicated  that  a  roadway  connected  Newtown 
with  Norfolk,  that  both  towns  were  linked  by  a  thoroughfare  that 
extended  toward  Lynnhaven  Bay,  and  that  a  road  ran  from  Portsmouth 
through  Great  Bridge  toward  Carolina.  However,  he  ignored  all 
other  interior  development  (Figure  2). 

Crublier  D'Opterre  (1781),  a  Frenchman,  prepared  what  is 
likely  the  most  topographically  sensitive,  early-dated  map  of 
Princess  Anne  County  that  has  come  to  light.  He  showed  not  only 
the  communities  previously  described  but  also  Kemps  Landing 
(Kempsville,  the  county  seat  in  1781),  London  Bridge,  North 
Landing  and  the  roads  that  connected  many  of  those  settlements.  No 
public  or  private  thoroughfares  were  shown  extending  to  the  south 
of  Kempsville  toward  North  Landing  although  D'Opterre  did  indicate 
the  presence  of  a  road  that  ran  eastward  from  Great  Bridge  (Figure 
3).  The  work  of  another  French  cartographer,  Joachim  du  Perron 
(1781),  supports  D'Opterre's  interpretation. 

An  anonymous  British  Army  cartographer  (1781),  who  identified 
himself  as  one  of  "the  Kings  Troops  under  the  Command  of  Brig. 
Gen.  [Benedict]  Arnold,"  prepared  a  map  of  Princess  Anne  County 
and  the  south  side  of  Hampton  Roads.  His  rendering,  though 
schematic,  reveals  that  public  roads  ran  from  Kempsville  to  London 
Bridge  and  southwest  toward  Great  Bridge,  a  pattern  of  road 
development  that  is  corroborated  by  D'Opterre's  sketch.  But  the 
anonymous  British  Army  cartographer  provided  additional 
significant  information.  He  indicated  that  the  interior  of 
Princess  Anne  County  (which  he  labeled  "arable  land")  was  well 
developed  and  he  identified  specific  buildings  and  bridges 
throughout  the  area.  He  also  showed  some  public  roadways  that 
D'Opterre   had   omitted,   including  one  that  ran  from  Kempsville  to 
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Figure  2:  Anonymous,  "Map  of  the  Entrance  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  with  James  and  York  Rivers,"  1781. 
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Figure  3:  Crublier  D'Opterre,  "Embouchure  de  la  Baye  de 
Chesapeake,"  1781. 
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North  Landing  and  another  byway  that  extended  eastward  to  Doges 
Bridge,  a  segment  of  Princess  Anne  Road  that  passed  by  the  present 
study  area.  The  intersection  at  which  these  roads  met  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Camels  Chapel  where  in  1781  community  development  was 
clustered  in  a  settlement  identified  simply  as  Cross  Roads.  Thus, 
the  road  upon  which  the  project  area  abuts  was  in  existence  by  ca. 
1781,  but  it  appears  that  no  buildings  were  then  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  project  area  (Figure  4). 

A  map  prepared  by  a  German  soldier  named  Johann  Ewald  (1979) 
in  1781,  which  shows  certain  segments  of  Princess  Anne  County's 
roads,  reveals  that  planters  often  built  their  homes  close  to  the 
public  thoroughfares  (Figure  5).  Ewald's  map,  though  schematic, 
identifies  the  road  that  ran  from  London  Bridge  to  Doges  Bridge 
and  from  Pungo  Chapel  to  Northwest  Landing  and  showed  the  layout 
of  the  James  Plantation  which  the  military  occupied  temporarily. 
An  anonymous  cartographer  (1785)  who  indicated  structural 
development  in  Newtown,  Kempsville  and  other  places,  and  Samuel 
Lewis  (1794),  both  of  whom  showed  the  area's  roads,  ignored 
development  that  had  occurred  in  rural  Princess  Anne  County 
(Figure  6).  Interestingly,  the  1785  map  shows  all  of  the  reference 
points  cited  on  Ewald's  map,  raising  the  possibility  that  the 
James  Plantation  he  depicted  was  that  of  John  James,  near  Nimmo 


William  Tatham  (1807)  depicted  a  similar  road  configuration, 
although  he  indicated  that  settlement  was  widely  dispersed 
throughout  Princess  Anne  County  (Figure  8).  Significant  to  the 
present  study,  he  showed  a  cluster  of  structures  (albeit 
schematically)  in  the  area  between  the  Cross  Roads  and  Doges 
Bridge,  one  of  which  was  likely  the  Buf f i ngton-Whi tehurst  House 
which,  according  to  local  tradition,  was  built  by  Daniel 
Whitehurst  ca.  1793  (Virginia  Division  of  Historic  Landmarks 
1972).  An  1812  map,  showing  "Chesapeake  Bay  from  Susquehanna 
River  to  Cape  Henry,"  depicts  roads  radiating  from  the  Kempsville 
area  but  sheds  no  light  on  development  that  may  have  occurred  in 
the  project  area  (Chief  of  Engineers  1812,  Figure  9). 

Herman  Boye  (1826),  who  updated  Bishop  Madison's  map, 
indicated  that  Princess  Anne  County's  road  network  had  become  more 
complex,   particularly   in   the   interior.   By  that  date  the  county 
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Figure  4:  British  Army,  "Map  of  Princess  Anne  County  and 
Norfolk,"  1781.   The  map-maker  was  facing  south. 
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Figure  5:  Johann  Ewald  map  (1979)  showing  James's 
plantation  in  Princess  Anne  County  in  Virginia,  1781. 
The  horizontal  road  ran  from  London  Bridge  to.  Dauges 
Bridge,  wherease  the  vertical  one  ran  from  Pungo  Chapel 
to  Northwest  Landing. 
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Figure  6.-  Samuel  Lewis,  "The  State  of  Virginia  from  the 
Best  Authorities,"  1794. 
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Figure  7:  James  Madison,  "A  map  of  Virginia  from  the 
Best  Authorities,"  1'807. 
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Figure  8 :  Wi 
1807. 


lliam  Tatham,  "Southeast  Part  of  Virginia," 
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courthouse  had  been  relocated  from  Kempsville  to  Princess  Anne,  a 
site  Boye  labelled.  He  also  identified  by  name  London  Bridge, 
Whitehurst's  Landing  and  other  well  known  sites.  From  Kempsville, 
five  roads  took  off  in  different  directions.  One  ran  to  the  south 
down  the  eastern  side  of  the  North  River,  following  Windsor  Oaks 
Blvd.  and  then  continuing  toward  North  Landing  just  as  earlier  map 
makers  had  indicated.  Another  road  headed  southeast  toward 
Princess  Anne  Courthouse  and  Doges  Bridge  (likely  part  of  modern 
Holland  Road),  intersecting  with  a  road  that  extended  from  London 
Bridge  toward  the  new  courthouse,  part  of  which  is  still  called 
London  Bridge  Road  (Figure  10).  When  the  Boye  map  is  compared 
with  later  nineteenth-  and  early  twentieth-century  renderings,  it 
can  be  seen  that  this  intersection  was  located  in  the  vicinity  of 
Murdens  Corner,  southeast  of  what  later  was  known  as  Mapleton. 
Thus  by  1826  Princess  Anne  Road  had  clearly  become  a  well 
established  thoroughfare. 

When  military  cartographers  mapped  the  area  during  the  Civil 
War  they  provided  somewhat  better  information  although  they,  too, 
tended   to   omit   references   to   privately   owned  buildings.   Hove 

(1862)  showed  a  thoroughfare  running  from  London  Bridge  in  the 
direction  of  Princess  Anne  Courthouse,  intersected  en  route  by  a 
road   from  Kempsville  (Figure  11).   Another  mapmaker,  C.  H.  Worrett 

(1862),  depicted  a  similar  road  configuration. 

A.  D.  Bache  (1862-1863),  in  preparing  a  map  of  the  "Coast  of 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia,"  provides  the  earliest  dated  and  most 
detailed  cartographic  information  available  on  the  central  portion 
of  Princess  Anne  County  (Figure  12).  Bache's  map,  when  compared 
with  Madison  (1807)  and  Boye  (1826),  supports  the  previous 
interpretation  of  the  way  in  which  historic  roads  relate  to  modern 
thoroughfares.  Bache  showed  one  road  extending  south  from 
Kempsville,  running  down  the  east  side  of  the  North  River  toward 
North  Landing.  He  indicated  that  another  ran  southeast, 
intersecting  with  the  road  from  London  Bridge  near  Murdens  Corner; 
Princess  Anne  Courthouse  was  also  prominently  shown. 

A  map  prepared  in  1903,  showing  Princess  Anne  County's  soils, 
also  shows  its  public  roads  (Lapham  1903).  By  that  date,  many  of 
the  small  communities  whose  modern  counterparts  still  survive 
(such  as  Mapleton,  Nimmo,  Lynnhaven,  Oceana,  and  Jacksondale)  had 
come  into  existence.  Although  some  of  the  region's  roads  had  been 
modified  somewhat,  the  portion  of  Princess  Anne  Road  that  passes 
by  the  project  area  was  unchanged.  The  1903  map,  though  revealing 
Princess  Anne  County's  road  patterns  as  they  related  to  the  area's 
topography,  failed  to  depict  its  buildings. 

Interpretation 

Kempsville,  London  Bridge,  North  Landing,  Cross  Roads  (Camels 
Chapel),  and  other  settlements  in  the  central  portion  of  Princess 
Anne   County   (now   the   city   of   Virginia   Beach)   have   been   in 
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Figure  9:  Chief  of  Engineers,  "Chesapeake  Bay  from 
Susquehanna  River  to  Cape  Henry,"  1812. 


Figure  10:  Herman  Boye,  "A  Map  of  the  State  of  Virginia: 
Constructed  in  Conformity  to  Law,"  182  6. 
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Figure  11:  B.  Hove,  "Southeast  Part  of  Virginia,"  1862, 
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Figure  12:  A.  D.  Bache,  "Coast  of  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia,"  1862-1863. 
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Field  Survey  of  the  Project  Area 


Field  Methods 


Because  the  area  of  the  proposed  parking  lot  is  largely 
wooded  archaeologists  relied  on  subsurface  testing  to  examine  the 
archaeological  potential.  Initially,  a  thorough  walk-over  of  the 
property  was  conducted  to  assess  the  presence  of  archaeological 
indicators  such  as  vegetation  patterns  and  topographic  features. 
Subsequently,  a  temporary  baseline  was  established  to  guide  the 
location  of  subsurface  test  units.  Shovel  testing  was  conducted 
at  75-foot  maximum  intervals  throughout  the  property  (Figure  14). 
All  soil  was  trowel  sorted  to  recover  any  artifactual  material. 
The  recording  procedures  for  the  project  were  designed  to  follow 
standard  methods  of  Phase  I  archaeological  field  survey.  Specific 
information  on  individual  test  holes  and  their  locations  within 
survey  area  units  was  maintained  in  a  field  notebook.  Standard 
pacing  techniques  were  used  to  establish  test  locations.  Color 
slides  were  taken  for  general  documentation  of  the  survey. 
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Results 

The  initial  reconnaissance  of  the  property  revealed  several 
large  surface  accumulations  of  early  to  mid- twentieth  century 
refuse  adjacent  to  an  old  roadbed  bordering  the  project  area.  The 
majoxity  of  the  refuse  consisted  of  glass  bottles  of  various 
functions.  One  soft  drink  bottle  was  observed  which  contained  a 
patent  date  of  1920.  Tin  cans  and  other  metal  objects  accounted 
for  the  rest  of  the  material.  Apart  from  the  aforementioned 
roadbed,  the  only  other  notable  topographic  feature  was  the  area 
of  elevated  fill  which  has  been  distributed  over  a  large  area 
above  the  drainage  culvert. 

The  excavation  of  over  25  shovel-test  units  did  not  reveal 
any  evidence  of  earlier  cultural  occupation  on  the  property.  No 
artifacts  were  recovered  as  a  result  of  subsurface  testing.  In 
general,  the  soil  profiles  encountered  reveal  the  presence  of  an 
overlying  clay  fill  ranging  in  depth  from  four  to  18  inches.  This 
fill  is  undoubtedly  associated  with  the  culvert  construction.  The 
natural  soil  profile  for  the  area  consists  of  a  shallow  plowzone 
approximately  four  to  six  inches  deep.  The  plow  zone  soil  ranges 
in  color  from  light  brown  to  light  gray  sandy  loam.  The  subsoil 
is  a  sticky,  yellowish,  clayey  loam. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

Although  the  project  area  is  located  on  the  property 
associated  with  the  late  eighteenth-century  Buf f ington-Whi tehurst 
house,  historical  research  did  not  indicate  the  former  presence  of 
any  structures  or  other  cultural  features  in  this  specific 
location.  Background  research  also  indicated  that  the  area  had  a 
very  low  potential  for  containing  cultural  material  from  the 
prehistoric  period.  Furthermore,  a  significant  portion  of  the 
project  area  appears  to  have  been  disturbed  by  the  placement  of  a 
drainage  culvert. 

Field  observations  did  reveal  a  considerable  accumulation  of 
early  to  late  twentieth-century  domestic  refuse,  but  no  artifacts 
or  features  representing  earlier  periods  were  discovered.  The 
surface  deposits  of  artifacts  are  probably  a  result  of  localized 
dumping  activity  and  are  not  thought  to  retain  any  historical  or 
scientific  research  significance.  No  further  archaeological  work 
is  therefore  recommended  for  this  area.  If  any  additional  ground 
modification  around  the  extant  Buf fi ngton-Whi tehurst  house  is 
considered,  however,  archaeological  testing  should  be  conducted 
to  provide  sufficient  information  to  permit  informed  management 
decisions  for  the  preservation  and  interpretation  of  potentially 
significant  archaeological  features  remaining  on  the  property. 
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